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JOHN RALMON 


Bela Balazs in German Exile 


Of all the great film theorists to date, Balazs is the only one 

who managed under Western conditions to combine theory and practice successfully— 
Eisenstein, Pudovkin, Kuleshov, Dziga Vertov all did their important 

work in the newly nationalized Soviet film world of the twenties. Balazs 
wrote criticism, poetry, novels, a ballet, and numerous film scripts, 

as well as two solid and influential books of film theory, all while 

immersed in the feverishly creative atmosphere of Vienne and Berlin just 
prior to the rise of Hitler. Interestingly, this dedicated Hungarian Marxist 
also collaborated with Leni Riefenstahl: The Blue Light was the joint product 
of an indefatigable theoretician-scriptwriter-mountain-lover and a 

famously beautiful dancer-actress-athlete who at that time (before she met 
Hitler and began making films for the Nazis) evidently had vaguely 

leftwing views. ... The story below is drawn from a book on Balazs 

which will be published by the University of California Press. 


Béla Balazs (1884-1949) is regarded as ‘‘a classic 
pioneer in the sphere of film theory.’’' His Theory 
of the Film—a compilation of his insights into the 
social and artistic aspects of the new art—has been 
called ‘‘one of the most lucid books on cinema art 
ever written.”’ Balazs’s cinematic tenets and 
magnetic personality influenced, among others, 
such divergent film artists as Pudovkin and Leni 
Riefenstahl in the prewar era, while he also had an 
inspirational role in the coming to existence of 
Italian neorealism after World War II: his theore- 
tical books and essays were published in the 
progressive Italian press, he lectured at the Centro 
Sperimentale di Cinematografia in Rome, and his 
contacts with Umberto Barbaro, Luigi Chiarini, 
Guido Aristarco, and other socially conscious 
cinéastes provided guidance to the theoreticians 
and practitioners of the postwar Italian cinema. 
At the same time he was lecturing extensively in 
the new film institutes of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and France (where historian Georges 
Sadoul had invited him). In his native Hungary 
Balazs was instrumental in the postwar govern- 


ment’s founding of the Film Department of the 
Academy of Theater Arts, and the Institute of 
Film Sciences. In 1958, in the spirit of his 
pedagogical policy, the Béla Balazs Studio was set 
up in Budapest to help young film-makers experi- 
ment with new cinematic styles, while the highest 
recognition for cinematic excellence, the Béla 
Balazs Award, is bestowed annually upon the most 
deserving film artists of the nation. 

But Balazs spent more than half of his produc- 
tive years in exile, beginning in late November, 
1919, when—after the less than one-year-old 
Hungarian Proletarian Republic collapsed—he 
fled the country. Balazs had been a prominent 
political and cultural organizer of the Communist 
regime, and could expect no clemency from the 
coming social order, which meant the reinstate- 
ment of the old feudal-capitalistic system. Wear- 
ing a false beard and carrying false papers, he 
bribed sailors to hide him aboard a ship sailing up 
the Danube to Vienna. 

Balazs not only lost his homeland, he also left 
behind a promising literary career. An established 
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critic, short story writer, essayist, poet, playwright, 
librettist for Bartok’s opera Bluebeard’s Castle 
and his ballet The Wooden Prince, he now had to 
start all over again in another country and in 
another language. But Balazs was not the kind of 
man who let the tragedy of becoming an exile 
destroy his creative powers. In the previous 15 
years he had travelled extensively in Europe, and 
was well known in Viennese intellectual circles. 
He now set to work with an iron will. In 1920 his 
play Deadly Youth was performed in Vienna; in 
1921 he published two novels, On God's Hand and 
Beyond the Body (Diary of a Man and a Woman), 
while in 1922 he brought out The Theory of the 
Drama—a summary of his aesthetics of the mod- 
ern theater—and a collection of hauntingly beauti- 
ful fables, The Mantle of Dreams, which earned 
praise even from Thomas Mann.’ 

However, it was the world of the cinema that 
Balazs became more and more interested in. 
Hungary had been one of the cradles of this new 
art, producing news and documentary-type films 
as early as 1898, and premiering its first actor- 
performed feature in 1912.* Hungarian literature 
on the cinema also flourished, beginning with a 
journal, The Kinematograf, launched in 1907. 
Alexander Korda himself edited three subsequent 
cinema magazines between 1912 and 1919.° In 
the early twenties, on any given day in the Café 
Filmhof in Vienna one might see Alexander 
Korda, Michael Curtiz, Ladislaus Vajda, Béla 
Balazs, Ladislaus Biro, Béla Lugosi—all of them 
political emigrés from Hungary, whose names 
today are etched into film history. The chief reason 
for the mass exodus of film people from Hungary 
lay in the retaliatory measures of the new feudal- 
capitalistic regime, which paid special attention to 
the cinema. Directors and actors who had been 
active under the Proletarian Republic ‘‘were sum- 
moned and arrested . . . Hungary lost its best 
directors one after the other as a result of 
systematic persecution.”’® In Vienna, the Filmhof 
served as the gathering place for film-makers, 
where they exchanged opinions about the wider 
and wider perspectives of the film, wrote scripts, 
made friends. Balazs claimed that the film art was 
to be “the greatest instrument of mass influence 
ever devised in the whole course of human cultural 
history.””’ 

The first film produced from a Balazs script 
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was The Habsburg’s Fortune and Fall, in 1922. It 
depicted the story of the unsuccessful coup of 
Charles IV, the dethroned Habsburg King of 
Hungary, who in 1921 tried an armed comeback, 
but was defeated and deported by the Entente 
powers to the island of Madeira where he soon 
died. It was a political film, and Balazs also helped 
direct it. 

In Balazs’s time Vienna boasted 200 film 
theaters, with close to 300,000 people attending 
the shows every day.® He considered the cinematic 
education of this vast audience—teaching the 
public how to appreciate film art—of utmost 
importance. To begin his task, he instituted in 
1922 a film column in the influential daily, Der 
Tag, owned by a stockmarket speculator named 
Bosel, who kept the paper primarily for the 
stockmarket reports. As far as the other depart- 
ments were concerned, his only stipulation was 
that the articles had to be of high quality, by 
eminent journalists; he did not care what their 
political convictions were. Balazs suggested a new 
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column—film criticism.° Once his idea was ac- 
cepted, he had to write a film review almost every 
day, which necessitated his seeing a great many 
films from all over the world. Balazs’s regular, 
creative reviews, with their psychological depth 
and their treatment of film as an art, not merely 
as entertainment, were unique at that time. They 
also served as foundation for his The Visible Man, 
or Film Culture, which he published in 1924. This 
book reflects the fervor of a revolutionary for the 
cinema—but it is the zeal of one of the most 
cultured revolutionaries who ever lived, who also 
called film his ‘‘great, passionate, never ceasing 
love.’’'® Behind this comprehensive film-theory 
work stood Balazs the playwright, the novelist, 
the critic, the philosopher, the politician, the 
poet—all combined with the cinematic knowledge 
of a practicing film-maker. “If we regard Canudo 
and Delluc, Dulac and Richter as the forerunners 
of film aesthetics,’’ writes Aristarco, ‘‘then we 
should regard Balazs as the first systemizer of film 
aesthetics,”'' who defined the principles of the 
new art. 

In his book Balazs claimed that man’s face, his 
visual expressions, were rendered illegible by the 
discovery of printing, when ‘‘the visual spirit was 
turned into a legible spirit, and the visual culture 
into a culture of concepts. . . . There was no 
longer any need for the subtler means of expres- 
sions provided by the body. For this reason our 
bodies grew soulless and empty—what is not in 
use, deteriorates.’’** Through the language of film, 
capable of visually expressing the spirit in man, 
‘“‘man has once again become visible.’’'? The 
Visible Man made Balazs in his time the acknow- 
ledged theoretician of the new art. 

Meanwhile Balazs issued a volume of his new 
poems, Songs of a Man, and coscripted Modern 
Marriages with Paul Busson and Felix Salten, a 
film which featured Wilhelm Dieterle; as William 
Dieterle, he later became an outstanding director 
in Hollywood. Balazs also kept turning out a 
stupendous amount of film criticism, play and 
book reviews, art-philosophical studies and liter- 
ary essays, which found their way into more and 
more publications, in more and more countries. 
It is estimated that during his stay in Austria and 
Germany, from 1919 to 1931, he wrote more than 
a thousand articles. In 1925 he also published a 
collection of fables, The True Sky-blue, and the 
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Fantasy Travel Guide; a Baedecker of the Soul 
for Summer Vacationers, the latter being a witty 
analysis of the metaphysical poet’s soul, the soul 
of the wandering poet. 

Pietrovsky, the artistic director of Sovkino, 
translated The Visible Man into Russian, and it 
was published in the Soviet Union in 1925. By 
that time, through his numerous critiques and 
studies about the Russian cinema—ranging from 
the very first Soviet film, Polikuska,'* to an essay 
about Pudovkin'*—Balazs also had become an 
authority on the Soviet cinema. Berlin was then 
the third largest city in the world, the cultural 
center of Europe, and the hub of German film 
production. Both his Russian friends and the 
German film-makers in Berlin urged him to come 
and join them. So Balazs, increasingly fascinated 
by the unprecedented opportunity to watch and 
help the birth of a new art, moved to Berlin in 
1926, where some of the world’s greatest films 
were being made. At the same time Die Rote 
Fahne, the leftist Berlin paper of the German 
workers’ movement, also offered its pages to 
Balazs. Bosel had gone bankrupt, and the new 
management of Der Tag was not reconcilable to 
Balazs’s radical culture-political ideas. 

As soon as Balazs arrived in Berlin, Alexander 
Korda gave him an assignment to write a script 
from a Clement Vautel novel, Madam Doesn't 
Want Children. It was a saucy, sexy story, starring 
Maria Corda—Korda’s wife—and Harry Liedtke, 
a popular protagonist of Lubitsch’s comedies. A 
young woman, whose original name was Marie 
Magdalena von Losch, also appeared in the film, 
as a ‘dress extra.’’ Four years later she rocketed 
to stardom, and eventually became one of the most 
famous film actresses of all time, under the name 
of Marlene Dietrich. This was Korda’s last film 
in Europe before he left for Hollywood, and he was 
in a hurry. He made the film in 13 shooting days.'® 
Yet it turned out to be a hit, and years later in his 
exile in Russia Balazs was amused to find that the 
film was still running there. 

The UFA production company offered a con- 
tract to Balazs, but he declined it, due to a 
growing antagonism between leftist artists and 
UFA’s program policies. Berlin was also Ger- 
many’s theatrical center, with the three giants of 
theater working there: Max Reinhardt, Erwin 
Piscator, Bertolt Brecht; understandably, Balazs 
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too was drawn to the stage. Apart from the 
professional theater, there operated a vast nonpro- 
fessional radical theater organization, the Arber- 
tertheaterbund (Worket’s Theatrical Association). 
Balazs undertook the direction of an “‘actors’ 
brigade,”’ called The Heretics. Soon he was trusted 
with the artistic direction of the entire Arbeiter- 
theaterbund.'’ With about 10,000 members, it 
constituted the largest theatrical organization of 
Europe. In truth it was a mass movement, a 
militant theater whose real purpose was not to 
perform plays but to change the prevailing social 
system. Working side by side with Piscator and 
Brecht, Balazs wrote and directed a number of 
one-act plays, with political-agitative class-con- 
scious contents. 


Along with his playwriting and directing activ- 
ities Balazs edited the journal of the workers’ 
theater—published at his own cost for three and a 
half years'’—while his theater-theory, film-aes- 
thetics, and literary essays and critiques appeared 
in many other publications. At the same time he 
was very active in the film world, too. In 1927 we 
find his name as scenarist on no less than five 
films. His Grand Hotel was ruthlessly recut by 
UFA to eliminate all social criticism, and instead 
“to affect the lachrymal sacks and sexual glands,’ 
as Die Rote Fahne wrote.'’ One Plus One Makes 
Three Balazs co-scripted with Herman Kosterlitz 
who, as Henry Koster, later became a successful 
Hollywood director. The Miss with the Five Zeros 
was directed by Kurt (Curtis) Bernhardt; he, too, 
later made a fine career as a Hollywood director. 
Dora Juana, derived from a Tirso de Molina 
story, Balazs cowrote with Paul Czinner, who also 
directed it. The film starred Czinner’s wife, 
Elisabeth Bergner. Balazs’s The Adventures of a 
Ten-Mark Note was a fascinating “film without a 
hero,” with the great Karl Freund as cameraman, 
and directed in an expressionistic style by Berthold 
Viertel whose best film it proved to be. As Balazs 
wrote: ‘“The ostensible central hero was a ten- 
mark banknote, which as it passed from hand to 
hand, was the cause of all the adventures recorded 
in the film. The other characters changed in every 
scene. The events were in casual connection with 
each other, but the human characters moved past 
one another as in a mist, unaware of each other 
and not even suspecting that their actions decided 
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the fate of others. The ten-mark banknote was the 
only thread that held the scenes together.’’”° 

In the late twenties a number of Balazs’s 
film-aesthetics articles also appeared in Soviet 
publications. After the Russian edition of The 
Visible Man he kept in close touch with Kuleshov, 
Pudovkin, Lebedjev, and Eisenstein. More and 
more of his works were published in the Soviet 
Union, and he was appointed artistic advisor to 
supervise the Russian films’ German versions. 
Thus Balazs was equally active in the golden era 
of both German and Russian films. When in 1929 
he detected a slackening in the quality of Soviet 
films, he wrote an open letter in the Film-Kurier,”* 
warning the Russian film-makers not to relinquish 
their thriving for excellence. After depicting the 
events of the revolution, the Soviet film seemed 
lacking in themes; Balazs encouraged the film 
artists to portray the conflicts of the present, how 
the socialist man copes with the problems of life 
in a new developing society. 

Meanwhile Balazs co-scripted Miss Elise, based 
on an Arthur Schnitzler story, directed by Paul 
Czinner, again with Bergner. Narcosis, also from 
1929, was Balazs’s adaptation of Stefan Zweig’s 
Letter from an Unknown Woman. Balazs wrote 
that ‘‘in Narcosis the life of a girl is shown as 
seen by her in a dream under an anaesthetic. 
The reason for this device was to give the scenes 
and shots the emotional reality they acquired in 
the experience of the girl herself, without having 
to show the many indifferent and unimportant 
details of life without which it is impossible to 
present everyday reality so as to be readily under- 
stood.’’?? In the film “‘there was no cutting at all, 
because the style of the film demanded the rhythm 
of shots softly blending into each other.’’?> In- 
triguing in its treatment of making time and space 
illusory, Narcosis was a piece of cinematic bra- 
vura, aptly directed by Alfred Abel. 

The cinema had now reached a new stage in its 
development—the silent film became the talking 
picture. In 1930 Balazs published The Spirit of 
Film, his second major theoretical work. In it he 
analyzed the beneficial and detrimental effects of 
new techniques upon the film as an art, and 
warned against the potentially domineering role of 
sound. Fearing a degeneration of visual expressive- 
ness, he cautioned against the film’s tendency to 
become unfilm-like, merely photographed natural- 
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ism. ‘The film is the art of seeing,’’ he wrote.‘ 

Balazs’s book enhanced his reputation as the 
leading film theoretician in Germany, and it was 
his very stature that involved him in filming the 
phenomenal theatrical success, Bertolt Brecht’s 
The Beggars’ Opera. The film treatment by Brecht 
and his close friend, Leo Lania, failed to impress 
either G. W. Pabst, the director, or the producers 
(Warner Brothers/Nero-Filmgesellschaft), who 
were to lay out 800,000 marks, a record budget for 
a German film. Pabst then had his favorite 
scenarist, Ladislaus Vajda, rewrite the script.* 
The adaptation entailed some unavoidable 
changes in the original play. Brecht vehemently 
protested against the transposition which he felt 
was “‘an intolerable adulteration of the ideological 
and stylistic content of his play.’ So Balazs was 
called in—a friend of all parties involved, and the 
master film ideologist. He rewrote the script, 
retaining the mood of the Brechtian social satire, 
yet incorporating the cinematic demands as well, 
and ‘‘became the film’s artistic director.”?’ (This 
did not prevent the quick-tempered Brecht from 
suing the producers—as a “‘sociological experi- 
ment’’**—for deviating from his play.) The film 
turned out to be a great artistic and financial 
success. 

But Balazs’s most remarkable film collaboration 
in Germany, and in his entire career, occurred 
with Leni Riefenstahl in The Blue Light. While 
Balazs was a Marxist revolutionary, he was also a 
romantic idealist, a mystic, a lover of folklore and 
legends, and a reverer of mountains. One of his 
ancestors came from the mountains; he lived most 
of his adolescence in a mountain town, starting 
mountaineering when still a child; as a young man 
he had a mystical experience on a mountain peak; 
his father lay buried in a Jewish cemetery on a 
mountain top. When Balazs stood upon a moun- 
tain he could not help being overwhelmed by ‘“‘a 
cosmic, sublimely solemn feeling.’’?? No wonder 
that he became interested in the German moun- 
tain films, and wrote favorably about Arnold 
Fanck’s Storms over Mount Blanc.*° So when the 
star of the mountain films, Leni Riefenstahl—who 
considered Balazs ‘‘a very good and renowned 
script writer”’*'— approached him, asking to help 
her adapt what she claimed was an Alpine legend 
into a film, Balazs agreed. She wanted to direct 
the film and also to play the leading role. 
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Riefenstahl as Junta in THE BLUE LiGHT 


Although she had received encouragement from 
Pabst, Carl Mayer, and Josef von Sternberg, 
Riefenstah! painfully described to Balazs the 
disinterest of the film studios in her project: they 
thought the subject noncommercial, were skep- 
tical about her ability to direct, and doubted that 
she could play anything except the skiing and 
mountain-climbing heroine of the mountain films, 
demanding athletic prowess but not much acting 
ability. But Riefenstahl was obsessed with the 
project; she scraped together 50,000 marks, mort- 
gaging her home,’ while her former fiancé, Harry 
Sokal, producer of Fanck’s most successful moun- 
tain films, put up the rest.** The film was to be a 
shoestring production, a labor of love. Balazs—an 
eternal idealist—consented to have his salary 
deferred, as did Hans Schneeberger, famed cam- 
eraman of the mountain films, then Riefenstahl’s 
fiancé. 

Balazs had known about Riefenstahl for some 
time. He knew her first by fame—even back in 
1923, while a film columnist of Der Tag, he could 
not but notice the ecstatic reviews in all the 
German papers, praising the solo performance of 
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a new 21-year-old dancer, named Leni Riefen- 
stahl. She was hailed not only as an accomplished 
dancer, but as possessing ‘‘a beauty that will 
appear only once in a thousand years.’’** Her 
sinuous sensuous body, draped in translucent 
veils, was particularly suited to the movements of 
modern dance. Balazs’s interest in dance was an 
old and continuous one—he had written the 
Bartok ballet and also dedicated a modern dance 
of his to Ruth St. Denis. In fact Riefenstahl 
would end her recitals with a dance composition, 
Oriental Tales, that might have been influenced 
by Balazs’s The Mantle of Dreams—a collection 
of Oriental tales—he published, with critical 
acclaim, in 1922. To get acquainted with film- 
makers and actors Balazs would visit the sets and 
locations of films, among them The White Hell of 
Piz Pali, scripted by his good friend, Vajda, and 
starring Riefenstahl. Collaboration on The Blue 
Light deepened Balazs and Riefenstahl’s casual 
acquaintance into an intimate creative rela- 
tionship. 

So Balazs came to Arlberg—in the Austrian 
Alps—where Riefenstahl was being filmed in 
Fanck’s White Frenzy, and for a month he worked 
with Riefenstahl, helping to fashion her treatment 
into a dramatic yet poetic script, with mystical 
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overtones. “It was,’ as Leni Riefenstahl writes, 
“an ideal cooperation, and we had a wonderful 
and good relationship.”*> The Blue Light is the 
tragic love story of the outcast Junta, a mountain 
shepherdess persecuted by the villagers as a witch, 
and Vigo, a painter from the city vacationing in 
her village. When the moon is full, the peak of 
Mount Cristallo emanates a mysterious blue light, 
which is regarded with superstitious awe by the 
villagers. Vigo—secretly following Junta—finds 
the source of the seemingly supernatural radiance: 
it is a cavern of beautiful blue rock crystals, which 
Junta reveres as a sanctuary. The villagers learn 
from Vigo about the wonderful cave, and they 
climb up to it; overpowered by greed, they strip 
Junta’s shrine of the precious crystals. When she 
discovers that her secret holy place has been 
destroyed, she throws herself off the mountain in 
despair. The blue crystal, like Novalis’s blue 
flower, is a symbol of the ideal, of the dream of 
the soul, which is destroyed by ruthless realism. 

Balazs liked to work with people who shared the 
same end of the political spectrum with him. 
Riefenstahl, Russian on her mother’s side,** had 
liberal views at that time, and the months of close 
contact with Balazs—who was an eloquent prose- 
lytizer of the Marxist cause—further radicalized 
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her Weltanschauung. Riefenstahl’s own secretary 
acknowledged that “‘she was very much under his 
influence.”’*’ 

With a tiny crew of five—all previously asso- 
ciated with mountain films—Riefenstahl began 
shooting The Blue Light early in the summer. 
Both Sokal and Balazs stayed in Berlin. After 
seeing the dailies, however, it became clear to 
Balazs that Riefenstahl needed some help in 
direction, especially in the scenes which involved 
her own acting. So he went up to the Dolomite 
Mountains where filming was done, and in Riefen- 
stahl’s own words: “‘I was very lucky that he could 
free himself for three or four weeks, and could 
control the most important scenes in which I 
acted.’’*® 

Apart from writing and directing, Balazs also 
contributed to the strange fable-like mood of the 
night scenes (shot “‘day-for-night’’) by suggesting 
the use of a new infrared high-speed negative, 
available from Agfa as a special order in limited 
quantity. Balazs had tried out this material in 
1930, in a documentary-style anticolonial film, 
whose scenarist and co-director he was. (The film 
had a small international crew, and was shot in 
Algiers, financed by an American producer and a 
Hindu princess. They ended up with excellent 
footage, especially of the folklore, but on their 
return the German cameraman divulged the agita- 
tive nature of the film to French authorities, who 
confiscated and destroyed the material.)°® The 
Balazs-suggested infrared negative, combined with 
Riefenstahl’s idea of using red plus green filter on 
the camera, resulted in a mystical night effect of 
dark sky and shimmering white foliage. *° 

Balazs’s contribution was acknowledged in the 
original ‘‘Author-collective’ titles of The Blue 
Light: ‘‘A mountain legend of the Dolomites, 
transformed into pictures by Leni Riefenstahl, 
Béla Balazs, Hans Schneeberger.’”’ This was 
Riefenstahl’s assessment of the three artists’ crea- 
tive role in the film. However, soon after the 
German premiére in the spring of 1932, the 
credits were changed—Leni Riefenstahl appeared 
as sole director, while Balazs was given only a 
coscenarist’s credit.‘’ By then Balazs was already 
in the Soviet Union, and it was evident that he, 
being a Jew, could not return to Germany in the 
foreseeable future. 

But in the summer of 1931, when Balazs 
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received an invitation from the Soviet Union, he 
and Riefenstahl were so close ideologically that he 
asked her to come to Russia too. Balazs even 
obtained the consent of Soviet authorities, he 
himself vouching for her political loyalty. But 
Riefenstahl felt that she could best express herself 
in her own country, and elected to stay there.‘ 
Balazs left in September when Riefenstahl was 
about to start editing the film. They parted as the 
best of friends. It was only after The Blue Light 
was released in 1932, when Leni Riefenstahl read 
Mein Kampf and met Hitler, that she changed 
her political views. 

The Blue Light, ‘‘a mountain legend,’ became 
a legendary film. Lukewarmly received in Ger- 
man-speaking countries, it proved to be a success 
everywhere else, including America. After its 
premiére here, Douglas Fairbanks and Charlie 
Chaplin—who knew Riefenstahl in person—sent 
congratulatory telegrams to her. And one might 
wonder how much of a role Chaplin’s admiration 
for Riefenstahl played in his making Paulette 
Goddard in Modern Times a social outcast, as 
Junta was in The Blue Light; he gave Goddard 
the same kind of tattered dress and the same 
hairdo that Riefenstah! had.*’ 

Balazs and Riefenstahl never met again. Thus, 
in 1931, Balazs ended 12 years of German exile . 
by helping create one of the most famous romantic 
films in the history of cinema, and by departing 
for a planned society. Béla Balazs was always a 
man of contrasts. 
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Vladimir Propp in Hollywood 


Propp's analysis should be useful in analyz- 
ing the structure of literary forms (such as 
novels and plays), comic strips, motion 
picture and television plots, and the like. 
—ALAN DUNDES 


A member of the Russian Formalist group, 
Viadimir Propp published a monograph in 1928 
which English-language students know as Mor- 
Phology of the Folktale.‘ Apparently the Russian 


title more specifically denotes “fairytale,” and 
Propp’s work involved the analysis of a hundred- 
odd Russian fairytales, largely drawn from a single 
collection. 

From this corpus, Propp described approxi- 
mately 1500 examples of plot constituents which 
he termed ‘functions.’ By functions he meant 
elements following chronological, linear sequence 
which served as fundamental components, stably 
constant, independent of how or by whom (in 


